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had been placed in the tomb." x Among the Ten'a Indians
of the Yukon Territory in Alaska " every year, or at least
every other year, the feast of the dead is held with great
solemnity. The proper time for this celebration is mid-
winter, i.e. the time of the winter solstice, which also co-
incides with the beginning of the Ten1 a year. Sometimes
a celebration of secondary importance is held at midsummer,
but the neighbouring villages do not generally take part in
it, and it remains exclusively local, whereas for the winter
feast two or three villages join together, and even from the
remoter ones representatives are sent to participate in the
solemnities, and in the distribution of presents.
" These feasts are termed mourning celebrations, not in
the sense that they are attended with sadness or sorrow, but
because they are held in remembrance of those who died
during the year or, more exactly, since the last celebration.
Though mingled occasionally with the lamentations of the
dead ones' relatives, their dominant character is one of
rejoicing. The virtues of the deceased are commemorated,
and they receive a sort of apotheosis. . . . Among the
lower tribe, races, wrestling matches, and other sports
regularly take place during the feast, and contribute to
enliven the celebration. The upper tribe folk admit that
such was once their custom also, and their folklore bears
witness to it, but these manly amusements have been com-
pletely superseded by card-games, and reckless gambling
is now their only and prosaic recreation." 2 In ancient Greece,
Teutamides, king of Larissa in Thessaly, is said to have
celebrated funeral games in honour of his dead father, at
which Perseus competed, and in throwing the quoit acciden-
tally killed Acrisius, king of Argos.8
We have seen that in ancient Babylon there is some
evidence pointing to the conclusion that formerly the king's
tenure of office was limited to a single year, at the end of
which he was put to death.4 The Banyoro or Bakitara of
Uganda used to practise a remarkable custom which seems
to indicate that down to recent times they practised a similar
1  J. B. Stair, op. tit. p. 179.                vi. (ign) pp. 7O9-7"-
2  F. J. Jette, " On the Superstitions        * Apollodorus, ii. iv. 4.
of the Ten'a Indians," in Antkropos,        * The Dying God, pp. 113 sg.